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A NEW SERPENT MOUND IN OHIO AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


HE Serpent Mound in Adams County, Ohio, of which a full 
account was given in RECORDS OF THE Past for April, 1906, 
has long been considered one of the most remarkable and 
significant prehistoric relics of America if not of the world. 

As was there detailed, its head was situated near the picturesque 
point of a rocky promontory 100 ft. above the valley of a small stream 
and the body stretched backwards in serpentine convolutions more 
than 1300 ft. ending in a coiled tail. The height of the mound was 
from 3 to 4 ft. and the width of the body 20 ft. diminishing to 4 or 5 
ft. near the tail. The head represented an open mouth evidently 
intending to encompass something which seems to be an egg. Careful 
investigation of the mound revealed no burials or relics of any kind, 
showing that it was purely an ideal construction for some emblematic 
or religious purpose. 

In his monumental volume on Tree and Serpent Worship, pub- 
lished in 1868, Prof. James Fergusson, one of the most eminent of the 
English authorities, refers to the serpent mound in Ohio, as having 
extreme significance if it indeed be a serpent, which he mildly doubts. 
The following are his remarks: “If we may trust the antiquaries of the 
United States there are great serpent mounds formed of earth, 1000 
ft. long and more, which would seem to prove that before the present 
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race of Red Indians inhabited Ohio and Iowa, a race of Serpent Wor- 
shippers occupied their places, and they have been the ancestors of the 
Toltecs. When, however, we remember with what curious credulity 
Stukeley manufactured a Dracontium out of Avebury, and Bathurst 
Deane saw a serpent 7 miles long in groups of Menhirs at Carnac, we 
must pause before we feel sure that these American mounds do really 
represent serpents at all. This point cannot be settled without much 
more accurate surveys-and more cautious observers than have yet 
turned their attention to the subject. 

“Tf it should turn out that these are really representations of the 
ereat serpent, and that this worship is indigenous in the New World, 
we are thrown back on the doctrine that human nature is alike every- 
where and that man in like circumstances and with like degree of 
civilization does always the same things and elaborates the same beliefs. 
It may be so, but I confess it appears to me that at present the evidence 
preponderates the other way. It should be mentioned, however, that in 
America the snake that is worshipped is always the indigenous rattle- 
snake. Whether as separate images or as adorning the walls of the 
temples of Yucatan, this characteristic seems invariable, and in so far 
would favour the local origin of the faith.” 

A few years before (in 1862) Prof. Daniel Wilson, in his learned 
work on Prehistoric Man, remarked that the Serpent Mound of Adams 
County, Ohio; “is indeed altogether unique among the ancient earth- 
works of the New World, and without parallel in the Old though it has 
not unnaturally furnished the starting point for a host of speculations 
relative to the serpent-symbols of Egypt, Assyria and Greece.’” 

But doubts concerning the reality of this serpent symbol (if any 
remained at the time) were entirely removed by Professor Putnam’s 
careful investigations in 1885, when he explored it from head to tail 
and restored it to its original condition and presented it to the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society. The thousands of vis- 
itors who now make annual pilgrimages to the spot cannot fail to have 
all doubts removed and to go away with a profound impression of its 


significance and importance in the interpretation of human progress . 


and thought. Professor Fergusson could not now write the para- 
graph which we have quoted. 

Nor could Professor Wilson any longer refer to this mound as 
“altogether unique among the ancient earthworks of the New World 
and without a parallel in the Old,” for a most remarkable discovery of 
another serpent mound, equal in dimensions, has recently been made in 
Ohio, which adds immensely to the significance of the previous discov- 
ery. In the mouth of two witnesses the facts are fully established. 

This newly discovered serpent mound is in Warren County, Ohio, 
and hence may be called the Warren County Serpent Mound, as the 





1J. Fergusson. Tree and Serpent Worship. p. 1. 
2—D. Wilson. Prehistoric Man. Vol. I, p. 404. 
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SNAKE DANCE AT ORAIBI, ARIZ., LINE OF ANTELOPE PRIESTS 














SNAKE DANCE AT CIPAULOVI, ARIZ., SNAKE PRIESTS WITH REPTILES 
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other is called the Adams County Serpent Mound. The mound is 
situated in the valley of the Little Miami river opposite Stubbs Station, 
about half way between Morrow and South Lebanon adjoining the 
farm of the Baker family, who have been residents in the locality for 
over a hundred years. The valley of the Little Miami between Morrow 
and South Lebanon is pre-glacial and fully one mile in width, but like 
all similar valleys in southern Ohio, has been filled up to a great depth 
with gravel washed in by the floods of the melting ice at the close of 
the glacial period. The present stream has eroded a channel through 
this glacial gravel to a depth of about 50 ft., leaving a gravel terrace of 
about that height through a considerable distance. The deposits, how- 
ever, are not all of equal height but generally stretch out at a somewhat 
lower level in beautiful fields adapted for cultivation. 

The serpent is upon one of the highest portions of this elevated 
terrace with its head facing the river which is here flowing past it on 
the northeast. But, owing to the encroachments of the river on the 
gravel terrace, the head itself has been washed away and we have 
therefore only the neck and body of the serpent remaining for direct 
examination. Following this, however, from the edge of the bluff it 
can be distinctly traced in a mound about 3 ft. high and from Io to 15 
ft. wide in a southwest direction bearing gradually away from the 
edge of the bluff for a distance of about 500 ft. when a convolution is 
made toward the southeast for a distance of about 100 ft. which returns 
upon itself and then again bends in the same direction for about the 
same distance and returns nearly to the original line, from which it 
proceeds with minor curves less distinctly visible to an indefinite dis- 
tance along the slope of the hill. Now that the bushes are cleared away 
and when the grass is cut (as it was during a recent visit which the 
writer made in the company of E. O. Randall, Secretary of the Ohio 
Society, and Dr. Hough, of Lebanon), the outlines are perfectly dis- 
tinct and no one seeing them can fail to recognize an artificial product 
like that in Adams County representing a serpent in active motion. 

Perhaps, however, it is not exactly correct to speak of this as a 
recent discovery for it has been known and visited by local authorities 
for a long time and was carefully examined several years ago by Dr. 
M. C. Metz, who has so long been cooperating with Professor Putnam 
in the exploration of prehistoric burial places at Madisonville in the 

‘lower part of the Little Miami valley. It is said also that Dr. Scoville 
of Lebanon, wrote a brief account of it for a Cincinnati daily paper, 
but we have been unable to find a copy of this communication. Twenty 
vears ago, also, Professor F. W. Putnam visited it, but owing to the 
growth of brush and vegetation was unable to determine positively 
that it was not part of an enclosure. A few years later, however, 
Dr. Metz made a careful survey of it, but has never published the 
results. Through his kindness we are permitted to give the essential 
facts and from his notes to draw the accompanying illustration. We 
quote the following notes made by Dr. Metz at that time: 
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“Beginning on the south bank of Big Run Creek, at a point about 
35 ft. above its bed, is the embankment forming what still 
remains of the head, the greater part of the head, however, has been 
destroyed by the encroachment of the stream. From the head the 
embankment extends about direct south 65 ft., thence south 52 degrees 
W. 300 ft., thence curving in S. W. to S. E. E. 75 feet, thence S. 88 
degrees E. 186 ft., thence curving in a southwestern direction the curve 

















SKETCH OF WARREN CO. SERPENT MOUND 
BASED ON DR. METZ’S MEASUREMENTS 


being 85 ft. in length; thence S. 82 degrees W. 208 ft.; thence curving 
S. 82 degrees E. 123 ft.; thence S. 82 degrees E. 226 ft.; thence curv- 
ing to west 150 ft., at which point the ground slopes rapidly to the 
creek bottom lands and the embankment could not be further traced 
on account of the ground being overgrown with dense weeds and 
grass. These measurements were made with a tape line and pocket 
compass along the crest of the embankment, which was traced out the 
length of 1369 ft. In the fall of the year 1892, I visited this earthwork 
in company with Mr. Harlan I. Smith, now of the American Museum 
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of Natural History, New York, and a cross section of the embankment 
was made. This revealed a layer of large lime and flat river stones, 
20 ft. wide, placed on the level surface, and the earth embankment was 
built over it. The embankment was about 4 ft. in height at this 
point. The greater part of this earthwork was in the woodland, well 
preserved large trees growing on the top and slopes of the embank- 
ment.” 

At the present time about half of the serpent is in a wooded 
pasture lot sparsely covered with large trees, but the convolutions 
spread out into a meadow on the other side of the fence which has been 
cultivated from time to time; not withstanding the partial defacement 
by cultivation this portion of the serpent is still very clear and pro- 
nounced. The total length of the serpent, according to Dr. Metz’s 
measurement was fully 1300 ft. corresponding very closely to that of 
the Adams County Serpent. 

The significance of this remarkable effigy is enhanced by consid- 
ering both the general and the special location chosen for it. The 
Adams County Serpent is in the near vicinity of the remarkable cluster 
of mounds and earthworks in the Scioto valley around Chillicothe; 
while this is near the equally remarkable cluster of mounds and earth- 
works in the Miami valley. Fort Ancient is on the Little Miami river 
a few miles above the Warren County Serpent while the celebrated 
Turner group of mounds is but a few miles below, and other mounds 
and earthworks occur at frequent intervals on the surrounding hill 
tops. Both these serpents, therefore, were located with reference to 
most important centers of prehistoric populations. 

Locally, also, the sites aré equally significant. The Adams County 
Serpent, is situated where it could be looked down upon from surround- 
ing heights by a vast concourse of people. This is still more evident 
in the case of the Warren County Serpent. The hills on both sides of 
the valley of the Little Miami between Morrow and South Lebanon, 
rise about 300 ft. above the present level of the gravel terraces. If the 
timber were all cleared away the elevated terrace upon which the ser- 
pent is situated would be visible for miles around, indeed no more con- 
spicuous situation could be imagined. It is almost like that of the 
center of the Colliseum at Rome. Moreover, it is more than probable, 
indeed almost certain, that during the occupancy of this region by the 
mound builders, the timber was cleared off from this section of the 
valley, for the cultivation of corn was generally practised by the mound 
builders especially in the river valleys so favorably situated as this is, 
where the soil was fruitful and easily worked and near to abundant 
water. The numerous remains of earthworks in the vicinity and of 
implements found over the surface of the valley are indubitable wit- 
nesses of a considerable population which could have been supported 
only by the resources of agriculture. 

The significance of the existence of this second serpent mound of 
such enormous size can hardly be over estimated. Beyond all question 
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HERCULES KILLING THE SERPENT 


these effigies are symbolical. They are the embodiment of ideas which 
moved this prehistoric population to gigantic combined effort at expres- 
sion. They serve closely to ally the mound builders of the Mississippi 
valley with the almost universal body of nations and peoples who have 
feared and propitiated or adored and worshipped the form of the ser- 
pent through all time. They at once start anew the question whether 
this reverence for the serpent has spontaneously and independently 
arisen among nations from a common impression made upon the senses 
by its appearance and behavior or whether serpent worship is derivi- 
tive, thus indicating a common origin of the human race. 

Curiously enough the serpent has been about equally feared and 
adored, the symbol of the serpent has stood to represent both evil and 
good. The brazen serpent of Moses in the wilderness was a symbol 
of healing. The figure of the serpent was put to a similar use by fol- 
lowers of AXsculapius the god of medicine whose statue of gold and 
ivory was surmounted by a head surrounded with rays which grasped a 
knotted stick with one hand while the other was entwined with a ser- 
pent. The national emblem of China found on all their flags and 
appearing in innumerable combinations is a dragon of fearful mien 
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THE NAGA IN THE FRIEZE OF THE OUTER ENCLOSURE 
AT AMRAVATI, INDIA 


supposed to be terrible to their enemies but friendly to them. The 
Chinese dragon was supposed to dwell in spring above the clouds to 
give rain and in the autumn under the water. 

In Grecian myths one of the great tasks of Hercules was to van- 
quish the Lernean Hydra while it was represented that when in his 
cradle he strangled two serpents which Hera had sent to destroy him. 
The serpent also was an emblem of Ceres and Mercury as well as 
Esculapius. Apollo also is made to slay the Python. The serpent was 
introduced as an object of worship in Rome several centuries before 
the Christian era. In Egypt it is represented in carvings of the 
Predynastic age, and later Kneph was symbolized by a serpent on two 
legs or with a lion’s head. Typhon of Egypt was a serpent of 100 
heads. One of the trials of the goddess Parvati was that she was 
compelled to wrestle with the serpent. In the Chaldean myths Bel was 
represented by a dragon, and in the Indian myths Krishnu’s greatest 
triumph was over a serpent. In Zoroastrian religion the serpent is the 
synonym for the spirit of evil. Among the Mohican Indians the rattle- 
snake was reverenced and called their grandfather. Thus among all 
nations the serpent seems to have filled the role both of a beneficent and 
a malevolent deity. The strongest phrase of condemnation which 
Christ could use of the Pharisees was to call them serpents and a brood 
of vipers. 

Concerning a group of figures found in Mexico among which ser- 
pents are represented, Baron Humboldt says: “The group represents 
the celebrated serpent-woman Chinacohuatl, called also Quilaztli, or 
Tonacacihua, ‘Woman of our flesh; she is the companion of Tonaca- 
tenetli. The Mexicans considered her as the mother of the human 
race, and after the god of the celestial paradise, Ometenetli, she held 
first rank among the divinities of Anahual. We see her always repre- 
sented with a great serpent. Other paintings exhibit to us a feather- 
headed snake cut in pieces by the great spirit Tezcatlipoca, or by the 
sun personified, the god Tonatiuh. These allegories remind us of the 
ancient traditions of Asia. In the woman and serpent of the Aztecs 
we think we perceive the Eve of the Shemitic nations, in the snake cut 
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in pieces the famous serpent Raliya, or Kalinaga, conquered by Vishnu 
when he took the form of Krishna. The Tonatiuh of the Mexicans 
appears also to be identical with the Krishna of the Hindus, recorded 
in the Bhagavata-Purana, and with the Mithras of the Persians. The 
most ancient traditions of nations go back to a state of things when 
the earth, covered by bogs, was inhabited by snakes and other animals 
of gigantic bulk. The beneficent luminary, by drying up the soil deliv- 
ered the earth from these aquatic monsters. Behind the serpent, who 
appears to be speaking to the goddess Chinacohuatl, are two naked 
figures ; they are of different color, and seem to be in the attitude of con- 

















FRAGMENTS SHOWING THE NAGA IN A FRIEZE AT AMRAVATI, INDIA 


tending with each other. We might be led to suppose that the two 
vases which we see at the bottom of the picture, one of which is over- 
turned, is the cause of this contention. The serpent-woman was con- 
sidered at Mexico as the mother of two twin children. These naked 
figures are, perhaps, the children of Chinacohuatl. They remind us 
of the Cain and Abel of Hebrew tradition.” 

Among the American Indians the serpent was used to insure good 
fortune in some of the games with dice sticks, and occasionally the ser- 
pent would be painted or tattooed on the naked form of an athletic 
warrior. It is proper to recall also the proverb wise as a serpent and 
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AN INDIAN INHABITING THE COUNTRY NORTHWEST OF 
LOUISIANA IN 1741, SHOWING THE USE OF THE 
SERPENT SYMBOL 
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HEAD OF MEDUSA 


harmless as a dove, and the fact that in the temptation in Eden it is 
represented that the attractive proposition of the serpent was that he 
would make our parents wise. 

But on the other hand the serpent is very generally identified 
with the evil forces of the world and is in many places in the Bible 
identified with the devil who is called that old serpent. In Africa and 
in ancient Mexico the worship of the serpent was associated with 
almost unlimited sacrifice of human life. 

In explanation of this singular combination of supposed attributes 
Mr. Fergusson has well remarked that, “When it comes to be more 
closely examined, the worship of the Serpent is not so strange as it 
might at first sight appear. As was well remarked by an ancient author® 
‘The serpent alone of all animals without legs or arms, or any of the 
usual appliances for locomotion, still moves with singular celerity,’ 
and he might have added—grace, for no one who has watched a ser- 
pent slowly progressing over the ground, with his head erect, and his 
body following apparently without exertion, can fail to be struck with 
the peculiar beauty of the motion. There is no jerk, no reflex motion, 
as in all other animals, even fishes, but a continuous progression in the 
most beautiful curves. Their general form, too, is full of elegance, 
and their colours varied and sometimes very beautiful, and their eyes 
bright and piercing. Then, too, a serpent can exist for an indefinite 
time without food or apparent hunger. He periodically casts his skin, 
and, as the ancients fabled, by that process renewed his youth. Add to 
this his longevity, which, though not so great as was often supposed, 





3Sanchoniathon quoting Taatus ap Eusebium, Prep. Evangel. 40 
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is still sufficient to make the superstitious forget how long an individual 
may have been reverenced in order that they may ascribe to him 
immortality. 

“Although, therefore, fear might seem to suffice to account for 
the prevalence of the worship, on looking closely at it we are struck 
either in the Wilderness of Sinai, the Groves of Epidaurus, or in the 
Sarmatian huts, the Serpent is always the Agathodzmon, the bringer 
of health and good fortune. He is the teacher of wisdom, the oracle 
of future events. His worship may have origniated in fear, but long 
before we become practically acquainted with it, it had passed to the 
opposite extreme among its votaries. Any evil that ever was spoken 
of the serpent, came from those who were outside the pale, and were 
trying to depreciate what they considered as an accursed superstition.” 

The majestic imagery of Milton represents Satan as talking thus 
with his nearest mate: 


“With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-born that warr’d on Jove, 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held.” 


This is paralleled by the following passage from Ovid: 


“Of new monsters earth created more 
Unwillingly, but yet she brought to light 
Thee, Python, too, the wondering world to fright 
And the new nations with so dire a sight: 

So monstrous was his bulk, so large a space 

Did his vast body and long train embrace. 

Him Phoebus basking on a bank espied, 

And all his skill against the monster tried; 
Though every shaft took place, he spent the store 
Of his full quiver, and ’twas long before 

The expiring serpent wallowed in his gore.” 


What therefore shall we conclude is the cause of this universal 
veneration of the serpent? By many it is supposed that the human mind 
is so uniform in its constitution that like causes will always produce 
like effects, and that the characteristics of the serpent naturally would 
produce upon all men similar effects and impell them to similar acts of 
reverence and worship. Upon this theory serpent worship is a spon- 
taneous growth of the various nations who actually practise it. 





4Fergusson. Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 2. 
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But it seems more probable that this universality is due to deriva- 
tive origin, and this was the theory maintained by Mr. Fergusson but 
one which he appeared ready to abandon if the serpent mound in Adams 
County should indeed be proved to be genuine, as appears in our first 
quotation from his work. His theory was that the reverence for the 
serpent originated among what he called the Turanian races -which 
seemed to have included all that the Aryan and Semitic races among 
which serpent worship was much less prevalent than among the other 
races. But it would seem that the occurrence of serpent worship among 
the North American Indians would support rather than oppose his 
theory for they are closely allied in language and social customs to the 
races that Fergusson called Turanian while there is abundant evidence 
that the American Indians reached this continent from Asia by the 
way of Behring Straits and the Aleutian Islands, so that it is most 
natural that they should bring with them and perpetuate the most 
primative forms of religion. Like the Swastika Cross’ whose occur- 
rence in the mounds of Ohio points to a connection in the dim past 
with some of the ancient civilizations of the Old World. 

So the prominence given to the serpent by mound builders in these 
enormous symbolic structures points to a common origin with the 
primitive races of the Old World in prehistoric time. The discovery 
of this serpent mound in Warren County adds in geometrical ratio to 
the force of the testimony borne by the Adams County mound. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


5See REcorDs OF THE Past, The Swastika, Vol. VI (Aug.-Sept. 1907), pp. 236-244. 
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FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEIT ANTIQUITIES* 


VER since there has been a desire to collect objects, of no 
matter what description, there has been an equal ambition on 
the part of certain people to meet the demand by making 
spurious imitations. At no time has this been carried out so 

successfully or on so large a scale as during the present century. No 
matter in what direction a collector may be obtaining specimens, 
whether coins, medals, flint or stone implements, Egyptian or Peruvian 
antiquities, china, carved oak chests, antique silver, engravings, paint- 
ings, or ivories, he must be on the qui vive, or he will be “taken in.” 
This has been the experience of most expert collectors, and some of the 
leading museums of England and abroad have also been victimized, 
sometimes to a very serious extent. 

During the past few vears several examples have been brought 
under my notice, and as a warning to collectors, there is in the Hull 
Museum a special case set apart in which these forgeries are exhibited. 

In looking up the history of forgeries, one finds that the system is 
by no means a new one. Six hundred years B. C., counterfeit coins in 
the Grecian States had attained to such a serious extent that by the laws 
of Solon persons detected in the crime were punished by death, a pun- 
ishment which was still enacted in the time of Demosthenes, who lived 
250 years later. In ancient British times in our own country, not only 
were the well-known artistic coins of Philip of Macedon copied by 
Gaulish traders again copied in pure gold by the Britons; but the early 
occupants of these islands also made copies in base metal, which were 
gilded and circulated in lieu of the genuine article! An instance of this 
kind recently came under my notice when examining the collection of 
coins formed by the late Tom Smith at South Ferriby. In addition to 
one or two staters of pure gold, there were a few of base metal gilded, 
which had apparently been struck from the same dies as the genuine 
ones, but they were unquestionably contemporary forgeries. The 
Romans, too, who have left us so many thousand examples of their coin- 
age, were expert forgers, and even in their day punishment by death 
was meted out to those found guilty. With regard to the Roman coins, 
in addition to the enormous variety issued by the State, it must be 
remembered that there were numerous private issues of the great 
Roman families. Of the latter alone about 3,000 types are known at 
the present time. Under these circumstances it will be seen that every 
opportunity was offered to the expert forger. 





*Reprinted from Hull Museum publications, No. 54. 
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Amongst bronze coins, which were so exceedingly common, 
forgery was not so frequent, as it was hardly worth while; but amongst 
the silver pieces (denarii) counterfeits were numerous. Sometimes the 
silver was mixed with a large proportion of baser metal, but frequently 
the coins were simply plated. From South Ferriby we have a number 
of coins of this character. Coming to later Anglo-Saxon times, false 
coining was looked upon as a capital offense, and from then until the 
last century, when the famous Halifax coiners were put to death for 
counterfeiting, the same method of dealing with the culprits was 
indulged in. 

In the Hull Museum is a coin which professes to be an English 
penny of Richard III. Another coin which is frequently passed off as 
genuine is the shekel of the Scriptures. This one meets with frequently 
in different parts. It is simetimes made of silver, sometimes of bronze, 
and sometimes plated. On one side is a chalice, from which vapour 
rises, and on the other an olive branch. It should be noted that the 
characters are in Hebrew, whereas no genuine coins of that period are 
known as having Hebrew characters upon them. 

Even at our leading London auctioneers, some years ago, an 
enormous collection of “ancient gems,” comprising nearly 3,000 lots, 
and occupying seventeen days, was dispersed. Up to the time of this 
sale this collection was held to be one of the finest of genuine antique 
gems extant. It has since been ascertained, however, that the speci- 
mens were forgeries, the work of Italians of comparatively recent 
times. 

Perhaps the greatest market for forgeries is in the Egyptian 
bazaars, where, in addition to some really clever imitations, there are 
those that are of a most palpable nature, and of such careless workman- 
ship that it is surprising any sensible being would pick them up. Like 
the famous bullets on the field of Waterloo, these objects are sometimes 
planted in the sand, and excavated by the Arabs in front of the eyes of 
the tourist, who delightedly brings home to England or America a col- 
lection of curios which had been made in his own country, and possibly 
shipped to Egypt by the previous steamer! Without a word of exag- 
geration, tons of these “fakes” are imported into Egypt, where they are 
eagerly snapped up and brought away by collectors. In addition to the 
various pendants and ornaments, such as occur in the graves of the 
bygone princes and kings; scarabs, “small offerings” in the form of 
mummies, casts in clay, and innumerable other objects, even including 
“full-sized mummies” themselves, are “faked.” Of a somewhat similar 
class is an artistic bronze lamp, with two holes for the wick, and the 
Christian monogram for a handle. It is before me as I write. This is 
supported by a chain, and the lid of the lamp consists of an eagle (?) 
with outstretched wings. To give this specimen an antique appear- 
ance, it has been dipped in a solution which has already come off the 
chain with what little handling the specimen has had; but it is interest- 
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ing to note that a piece of string which keeps the lid in place has also 
been stained green, and is, consequently, as antique as the rest of the 
object! 

No one knows better than do collectors of old china how easy it is 
for facsimiles of Old Worcester, Chelsea, Dresden, Sévres, or other 
well-known kinds, to be made. The experts at making copies are able 
to imitate the shapes, glazes, colors, designs, and even put the marks of 
the particular pottery upon the pieces, in this way making it exceed- 
ingly difficult to distinguish the genuine from the spurious article. He 
is an exceedingly clever collector who can boast that he has not been 
deceived, or even can be sure that he does not possess some “fakes”’ in 
his collection. The famous Wedgwood ware is also extensively copied, 
= one occasionally finds even obvious foreign copies labelled in noe 

“Real Wedgwood.” 

In the matter of antique silver, methods of making copies are 
many Sometimes a chalice, loving-cup, or other object, is entirely 
copied from a genuine example, and with a little burnishing, scratch- 
ing, and even dam: aging and repairing, the modern piece is made to 
look old. In some cases the bottom of an old cup, upon which the hall- 
mark is placed, will be carefully cut away and neatly attached to a much 
heavier and larger piece of modern make, in this way passing off the 
modern silver at an enhanced price per ounce. I have recently had 
through my hands a massive pair of “Queen Anne” tea-caddies, the 
thin pieces of silver at the bottom of which, only, were of that period. 
In some cases the hall-mark, etc., from a small piece of silver will be 
cut out and neatly soldered on a large modern piece, in this way giving 
apparent age to the larger example. An expert, however, can easily 
detect this sort of thing. 

At the present time second-hand shops are crowded with copies 
of old Battersea enamel snuff-boxes, copies of old Sheffield plate, and 
silver potato-rings—in fact, scores of objects might be mentioned 
which are being palmed off on the unsuspecting public, and, as a rule, 
one finds the dealer quite prepared to ask for and take the price of a 
genuine article for a modern copy! Recently I had acall froma 
pseudo-musician, who had three violins for sale. These he wished me 
to examine, and printed on a dirty piece of paper stuck inside one of 
them the word “Straduarius” could be distinctly discerned. The violin 
itself was worth a few shillings. On asking him which he wished to 
sell, | found that he wanted five pounds for the alleged “Strad,” and 
half a sovereign each for the other two. He did not know why the one 
should be worth so much more than the other two, but had been told 
that he could get five pounds for it. I left it with him to try elsewhere. 
It is not the first “Strad” of this kind that I have seen. 

As for “genuine old masters” and “valuable” paintings of all man- 
ner of description, they appear to be as common as can be, judging 
from the numbers that are submitted to one during the course of a 
twelvemonth. 
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Recently we had presented to us the brass matrix of a seal, which 
was very much knocked about, but on close examination of the impres- 
sion the letters SEVERI .D. IMP. AVG. were made out. Eventually, it 
was seen that this antique gem was nothing more nor less than the 
bronze plug which had occupied the cup in a bronze casting, and which 
had been cut and thrown away. Upon this some one had cleverly 
worked the letters already given, and had thus made an old “Roman” 
seal. 

Perhaps one of the most notable instances of making forgeries on 
a large scale occurred fifty years ago, during the construction of some 
new docks at Shadwell, when some extensive excavations were made. 
In 1857-58 some London dealers in antiquities purchased from the 
workmen a number of remarkable objects in lead and brass. These 
were corroded, and appeared to have all the signs of great age. The 
dealer referred to them as “pilgrims’ signs,” a name given by Mr. 
Roach Smith to somewhat similar objects.* 

Mr. Roach Smith, in his Collectanea Antiqua, published at least 
one article upon these objects, and, notwithstanding certain anachron- 
isms, he held them to be genuine. With regard to the irregularities 
of the lettering, etc., these were explained by the fact that they had been 
imported from abroad during the reign of Queen Mary, and were 
copies of earlier examples. The members of various learned societies 
at the time investigated the matter, and the Secretary of the British 
Archeological Association examined no fewer than 800 of these “pil- 
erims’ signs,” and from the sales, etc., gathered that there were at least 
12,000 in circulation. It was shown, however, that they were forgeries, 
and many amusing episodes were related in connection with their 
investigations. The plaster moulds for making them’ were secured, 
and the methods of giving an antique appearance were gradually 
elicited from two illiterate laborers named Billy and Charlie respec- 
tively. From this fact the forgeries became known throughout the 
country as “Billys and Charlies.” 

Half a century has passed since then, and a new generation of 
antiquaries is once more being inundated with numbers of the same 
forgeries, which seem to be turning up again in some quantities. I 
have recently had submitted to me specimens from Doncaster, Selby, 
and other places, and in our museum collection we have nine examples 
which were formerly in the possession of the Literary and Philosoph- 
ical Society at Hull, by which the specimens were greatly prized. These 
may be taken as typical “Billys and Charlies,” though in addition there 
were bishops on horseback, spear-heads, daggers, seals, and rings. All 
the specimens in our museum are of lead. We have a medallion upon 
which is a representation of a head surmounted by a spiked crown, 





*A mould for making genuine ‘‘pilgrim’s signs,’’ with a representation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on horseback, was found at Hull some years ago, and is figured in Hud/ 
Museum Publications, No. 3, p. 6. 
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after the style of the Roman emperors. This object is 414 in. in 
diameter, and is provided with a loop at the top for attachment. It is 
dated 1098, in Arabic numerals! Around the head the lettering runs 
as follows, in some cases the letter being the wrong way about—Inner 
circle: MPQAMOSMNOPCSMOAMC. Outer circle: FSCAPMSOASQDOTAMOR. 
MopMc. On the reverse are two mailed soldiers fighting; one has just 
dropped his dagger and is being “felled.” The lettering round the 
edge reads: ccc PMC AS M Y; and in the exergue: 0:M*C.s. 

One of these, 3 in. in diameter bears on the obverse a bishop in 
peculiar dress blessing some individual, and the lettering reads: 
IIIPMORTQN MODNIII MGONEOMNMSNENDQ. On the reverse is an eagle 
(?), with a large key in each claw. It bears the date 1020 at the top, 
and the lettering reads: MOADMEPMNDOAPOMPUNUTMESNQNDN. In 
this medallion, as in the previous one, many of the letters are the 
wrong way about. 

Another example is shield-shaped, and on the obverse is a crowned 
head, with indistinct initials, one on either side. The lettering reads: 
SMOSRNACSMRPOSROPOMRPMC. On the reverse is a mailed warrior 
standing “‘attention” with a spear, the head of which is as long as his 
body. In the “field” are the letters ccs. Under the loop is the date 
1021, and the following is the inscription: RosMc2QAMSPCMbCSMO- 
PAMC. 

The fourth medallion has a place for attachment, with a rectan- 
eular opening, and surmounted by a cockerel at full length. On the 
obverse is a representation of a king, wjth a sword in his right hand, 
and wearing a crown with four spikes. At each side appears to be a 
pedestal surmounted by “human” figures. On the reverse is a knight 
in tight-fitting chain-armour, running for all he is worth. The legends 
surrounding the medallion are as absurd as the previous examples 
quoted, and this object is dated 1100. 

There are two lead vases. The first, with plain handles, is dated 
102, though the lettering and the ornamentation is the same as that 
appearing on the pieces already described, and dated 1020, 1021, 1008, 
and 1100. The vase is not made to stand, having a rounded base. It 
is 6 in. high, 3% in. in width, and about 1 in. in breadth. In the centre 
of one side is a grotesque face, the eyes and nose being after the style 
represented on old Scandinavian antiquities; whilst on the reverse a 
somewhat similar head is surmounted by the letters msoc. The neck 
and edges of the vase are ornamented by representations of leaves, and 
the opening at the top is lozenge-shaped. 

The other example has more elaborate handles, which, however, 
are of precisely similar make, and the vessel is ornamented with pre- 
cisely similar leaves to those of the other vase. In this case, however, 
the date is 1031. It has a flat bottom, and there is a crude representa- 
tion of an angel on each side of the vessel. This specimen is not so 
flat as the preceding, and the mouth is lenticular. Each side of the 
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neck is ornamented by seven pellets arranged differently. These may 
or may not have some religious significance. The lettering above one 
of the angels reads scmab, probably the name of the angel. 

In most parts of England, but particularly in the North, the vaga- 
ries of “Flint Jack” were pretty well known half a century ago. This 
individual was also known as “Fossil Willy,” ‘Edward Jackson,” 
“Bones,” “Cockney Bill,” “The Old Antiquarian,” and‘Snake Billy.” 
This “very prince of fabricators of antiques,” as Llewellyn Jewitt 
describes him, was born at Sleights, near Whitby, in 1815. His correct 
name appears to have been Edward Simpson, and his father was a 
sailor. In his youth he was employed by Dr. Young, Whitby’s histo- 
rian, and no doubt he then obtained a knowledge of geology and 
antiquities. He was considered to be a very intelligent young man, 
and first earned a livelihood by collecting and selling fossils. About 
1843 he began to make copies of flint arrow-heads, and found that he 
could easily dispose of these at a good remuneration, being able to make 
and sell fifty good flint arrow-heads a day. His methods, however, did 
not stop here. Flint and stone axes, some perforated and of truly 
wonderful shapes; Roman breastplates; Roman milestones; fibule; 
coins; rings; seals; jet necklaces, etc., were turned out by him in 
thousands, and in those days they were easily disposed of as genuine. 
He then began making earthenware vases of unknown shapes and 
forms, and for these he secured good prices—a five-pound note being 
not an uncommon reward for an afternoon's work. In some cases he 
would even fill the vase with dark earth and charred bones in order to 
obtain more money. These latter he invariably stated to have obtained 
from a ‘“‘toomoolo,” which was his idea of the singular of the word 
tumulus, which he concluded was plural. 

Flint Jack spent much of his time in museums, where he obtained 
his ideas for making his various forgeries, and he was wonderfully 
clever in the perfection and speed with which he could copy almost any- 
thing. Few are the museums and private collections which do not con- 
tain some specimens of his handiwork, and some might be named where 
his work may still be seen side by side with genuine specimens, from 
which they do not appear to have been distinguished. 

His later days were spent in want and misery, brought on by his 
drinking habits, and he probably died in one of the workhouses in the 
north of England, though when and where no one seems to know. 

In 1862 Mr. Thomas Wiltshire read a paper to the Geologists’ 
Association on The Ancient Flint Implements of Yorkshire and the 
Modern Fabrication of Similar Specimens. In this Flint Jack’s 
methods were described, and at the end of the paper we find the follow- 
ing note: “The person who attended the meeting, as above mentioned, 
for the purpose of showing the mode in which flint could be easily 
formed into determinate shapes, was then summoned to the platform. 
The pieces of common flint, by means of a crooked bit of iron, soon 
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became in his skilful hands, by what appeared to be the most careless 
blows, well-shaped arrow-heads of various patterns.” 

This was in the closing days of Flint Jack’s career. In 1863 he 
was at last persuaded to have his photograph taken (having many 
times, for obvious reasons, declined to sit), and a reproduction of this 
is given by Mr. W. G. Clarke in vol. vi. of the Transactions of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society. The same photograph 
seems to have stood for the illustrations which appeared in The People’s 
Magazine (1867), The Malton Messenger, and other journals. Some 
years ago, however, | came across an accomplice of Flint Jack in 
Newark, who gave me a photograph, taken in 1873. This man, Mr. 
A. C. Elliott, informed me that he was an ex-police-constable, and, 
together with the photographer, “did a roaring trade” in selling the 
photographs of Flint Jack at one shilling each, the proceeds being 
shared by the photographer and himself, Flint Jack’s portion being a 
pint of rum each morning so long as the boom lasted. Elliott then 
lived at Stamford, and a paragraph which appeared in the local paper, 
to the effect that Flint Jack’s photograph had been secured, was copied 
by almost every paper in the country. The result was, so he assured 
me, that on some mornings over a hundred applications for copies were 
received. 

Many of the objects which Flint Jack made were figured and 
described in Transactions of learned societies as though they were 
genuine. In vol. iii. of the Proceedings of the Geological, etc., Society 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1856, is a paper by Thomas Wright, 
F.S.A., On the Remains of a Primitive People in the South-East Corner 
of Yorkshire, with Some Remarks on the Early Ethnology of Britain. 
This is illustrated by two plates of flint implements, the originals of 
every one of which had been made by Flint Jack, although this was 
only discovered a few weeks ago, when the collection there referred to 
came under my notice. Amongst the objects are such items as fish- 
hooks, saws, daggers, knives, chisels, discs, and some nondescript ser- 
rated objects, the use of which it would be difficult to imagine. In our 
collection, also, we have some fine axes made of sandstone, grit, etc., 
some of which have obviously had their finishing touches on a grind- 
stone! . 

From the same source | have obtained a complete vase and some 
pieces of pottery, which are clearly of comparatively modern make, 
some of the pieces having been through a brick-kiln. One of these is 
obviously that figured in Wright’s Essays on Archaeological Subjects 
(1861, vol. i., p. 29). Of this the author states that two urns found in 
the Bridlington district are especially deserving of notice. One “is 
barrel-shaped, with peculiar ornamentation, and was filled with black 
earth, in which was found a large bead of jet. An urn of a similar 
shape and character, and equally ornamented, is in the possession of 
Mr. Cape of Bridlington.’’ Another vase, figured by Mr. Wright 
which was dug out in the presence of Mr. Tindall, but which was soon 
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after “dishonestly purloined” from him, appears also to have been of 
similar workmanship. 

A much more clever forger, known as “Jerry Taylor,” formerly 
lived at Hunmanby, near Filey. He made finer specimens than Flint 
Jack could. Taylor’s work, however, was not so extensive, nor is it 
so well known. 

In addition to the various specimens enumerated above are some 
forged coins dated early in the XVIII century, which were found 
whilst excavating one of the docks in Hull; an iron key, said to have 
been that belonging to Beverley Gate, Hull, but which is of quite 
modern make; etc. 

THOMAS SHEPPARD. 

Hull Museum, England. ° 
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RELICS OF THE PAST IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


IFTY miles south of St. Paul and 3 miles west of Faribault 
in the southern part of Rice County, Minnesota, is a pretty 
sheet of water 3 miles in length and I in greatest breadth. 
The lake is one of a number which beautify the Cannon 

Valley, and all are drained by a small stream which was once a famous 
waterway for the early trappers and roaming Sioux. When the first 
white settlers came to Faribault in the fifties, Jean Faribault had a 
log house trading post by the northeast shore of Cannon Lake and the 
wigwams and lodges of a band of Santee Sioux stood in open view. 
They were known as the Leaf shooters (Wahpekuta) and they appear 
to have had for many years free range of the entire valley and much 
of the lake region round about. \When more settlers came the trading 
post of Faribault was moved to the village which received the old 
trader’s name, and after the Sioux outbreak of 1862 the Indians were 
removed and their village disappeared. A few old inhabitants still 
recollect the scaffolds which once held their dead, and are able to point 
to the place where their tepees stood. The white men platted the field 
and expected to make a city there, but now there remains only a single 
farm dwelling by that place and the waves break on a silent shore. 
Yet the place has interest. It appears to have had a more ancient 
history still, for beside the few mounds which have not escaped 
irreverent hands and which are probably quite modern, there are 
indications that this shore was a habitation of men who dwelt here 
centuries ago. One spot especially seems to confirm this view. It is 
a long knoll overlooking the outlet of the Lake where, during the past 
6 years, the writer has found dozens of flint arrow points, sherds of 
pottery, rare old stone axes, scrapers, leaf-shaped knives and frag- 
ments of bone. At a distance one might mistake the knoll for an 
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ARROW POINTS AND DRILLS FROM,OUTLET OF CANNON LAKE 


artificial mound, which it is not; for 18 to 24 in. beneath the sod we 
come upon the sand which overlies the gravel proclaiming the loess 
of glacial times, and which reminds us that when that old ice cap was 
thawing off our north temperate zone the Minnesota River made its 
short cut to the Mississippi through this very valley and poured forth 
a few miles north of where Red Wing has been built. 

How interesting it would be if one could find an arrow point or 
axe in that drift! But one never does. Chips of flint lie close above 
it, but not below. Still the knoll as a village site must be old. There 
are reasons for believing it was once an island. Now only some modern 
road-making prevents it from being so in the spring. In the early 
days and within the memory of man the outlet was a famous pass for 
water fowl, and in the old days the fishing and trapping hereabouts 
was unexcelled. Those who say that the aboriginal man was wanting in 
sense of beauty, or fitness in selecting a home, to be convinced of their 
error have but to read the lines of their finely cut implements of war, 
to trace the plainest decoration on their crudest bowls or to stand at 
sunset on some commanding hill where little is left to tell of their 
ancient occupation but the red marks of their fires on the hearths 
which witness to their forsaken homes. - 

In studying the flint implements and remains of a people who have 
passed, one needs to exercise caution if he would speak of their age. 
But it seems to the writer that even the most cautious of students will 
find here evident traces of age which must throw the first occupants 
of this shore of Cannon Lake many hundreds of years in the past. 
There are certain types of implements which undoubtedly are of the 
design of the early Sioux and their immediate predecessors and some 
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STONE AXES FOUND NEAR OUTLET OF CANNON LAKE 


whose lines are different and whose surfaces are so smoothed by years 
of exposure and erosin as to make it necessary to place them in a period 
belonging to a distant past. 

The illustrations which accompany this article may not be suffi- 
cient to suggest this, except in the case of the photograph copy of the 
two axes one of which, found in the soft earth of the knoll, is barely a 
shadow of what it once must have been. The groove which once 
encircled it has almost disappeared. 

Very few bone implements of any kind have been found on this 
knoll, but one—a bone needle—is well preserved. The rest are far 
gone. Some of the pottery is very old, and a bit of whetstone still 
shows the groove where the arrow shaft was laid. Types similar to 
most of these remains have been found on a lake shore some 5 miles 
away. Mr. J. V. Brower, so well known during his lifetime for 
accurate and faithful descriptions of many remains in our state, saw 
some of these and pronounced upon their peculiarities as denoting 
great age, and there can be little doubt that we have also the scattered 
remains of a primitive people on this Cannon Lake shore. 


ANTHON T. GESNER. 
Faribault, Minn. 
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NIAGARA AS A MEASURE OF POST-GLACIAL TIME 


HE recent very thorough surveys and study of the Niagara 
gorge and falls by Professor Spencer, published ina large 
and finely illustrated volume* by the Geological Survey of 
Canada, bring again into consideration the very interesting 

questions of the age of these falls and the length of the present geolog- 
ical period, since the Ice Age. 

Field work for this special report was begun by surveying the 
crest-line of the falls in October, 1904, and was continued during two 
years. New investigations were made by soundings at all the chang- 
ing points of the gorge, even under the falls, and in the whirlpool; by 
borings to ascertain the character of buried channel beds, over which 
the river afterward flowed; by instrumental surveys of the old river 
banks and the position of the strata; by a review of the fluctuations of 
the Great Lakes, based on daily records for 50 years, as to their bear- 
ing upon the stability of the earth’s crust, the lowering of the lake 
outlets, and the discharg ges of the rivers; and by estimating the effects 
of secular meteorologic ‘changes, 

Results of this work are noted by the author as follows: ‘The 
future effects on Niagara falls and upper lakes by the diversion of the 
water at the Falls have been ascertained. The recession of the Falls, 
from their birth to the present day, and for the future, has been deter- 
mined, as well as their age. The existence of an ancient Erie outlet 
some niles to the west, not hitherto suspected, is a most important dis- 
covery in the history of the changes in the lake region. The Interna- 
tional Boundary Line, showing the greater Falls to be in Canada, has 
been laid down on the map.’ 

Geologists are most interested in the discussion of the recession 
of the falls, producing the gorge, which, if the rates of recession can 
be determined, measures the length of “1e Post-glacial period. 

It is found that in 62 years, between the survey of the crest of the 
falls by Hall in 1842 and its survey by Spencer in 1904, the Canadian 
falls have lost nearly 8 acres, representing a total recession of 265 it., 
the mean annual rate being 4.2 ft. Since 1678, when the earliest pic- 
ture of the falls was sketched by Father Hennepin, practically the same 





*The Falls of Niagara, their Evolution and Varying Relations to the Great Lakes, Charac- 
teristics of the Power, and the Effects of its Diversion. By Joseph William W inthrop Spen- 
cer, M.A., Ph.D., F. G.'S. Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey Branch, Uttawa, 
1907. Pp. XxXxXl, 490, including 59 page plates (maps and views from photographs) and 30 
figures in the text (maps and sections;, with a large folded map of the Gorge of Niagara 
River. 
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average rate of recession has been maintained, according to Spencer’s 
identification of their place shown in that picture, the gorge having 
been lengthened about 950 ft. in these 227 years. 

From the head of the Foster flats, 3-5 of a mile below the Whirl- 
pool, the falls have receded about 4 miles in the last 3,500 years, as 
computed by Spencer, the height of the cataract having been mostly 
from 60 to 100 ft. greater than now. The volume of the river during 
this time is considered to have been approximately the same as now, 
being supplied from the drainage area of the four upper Great Lakes. 

The earlier erosion of the lower part of the gorge, for about 3 
miles, beginning at the Niagara escarpment near Queenston and 
Lewiston, is thought by Spencer to have been done by a much smaller 
river, receiving only the drainage of Lake Erie. Northward depression 
of this region, known by the gradual ascent from south to north along 
the beaches of the series of Glacial lakes in the St. Lawrence basin, 
and of the Glacial Lake Agassiz in the Winnipeg basin, leads him to 
ascribe to the Huron, Michigan, and Superior drainage, during a long 
period after the Ice Age, more northern courses of outflow, passing 
first by the way of the Trent valley into the Ontario basin, and later 
by Lake Nipissing and the Mattawa and Ottawa Rivers directly to the 
lower St. Lawrence. The Niagara River, if supplied only by the Erie 
basin, would have only about 15 per cent. or 1-7 of its present volume, 
so that its power of erosion would be relatively slight, especially while 
the Glacial Lake Iroquois occupied the Ontario basin at a level much 
above Lake Ontario, for some time greatly diminishing the height of 
the falls. Spencer, therefore, computes that a periol of 35,000 years 
was required for the smaller Niagara River of the Erie drainage to 
cut the first part of the gorge, a little less than 3 miles, from the 
escarpment to the head of the Foster flats. 

With the later period of comparatively rapid erosion, extending 
the gorge through its upper 4 miles in 3,500 years, the entire duration 
of the river and of Post-glacial time, thus measured by the estimated 
rates of its cutting the gorge, is 39,000 years. 

While thanking Professor Spencer for his again taking up this 
problem, deducing from it such a definite conclusion, some caution may 
be advised against the opinion that the last word needed concerning it 
has been thus written. 

First, we may cite an excellent argument of Prof. G. F. Wright 
in favor of his view that no more time than 7,000 to 10,000 years has 
been occupied in the Niagara gorge erosion, namely, the narrowness 
of the lower part of the gorge and its steep and partly perpendicular 
rock walls, apparently not much older than the walls of its upper part, 
from the Whirlpool to the Falls. If the extreme lower part were ten 
times older than the upper part, having been exposed to rains, frost in 
winter, and the summer’s heat, during 30,000 years or more, we should 
certainly expect much greater effects of rock weathering there, reduc- 
ing the steepness of the cliffs on each side. 
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Second, a good argument for only a very brief duration of outlets 
eastward from Lake Huron is found in the surveys of the shore lines 
of the Glacial Lake Agassiz by the present writer. The earliest and 
highest beaches of that ancient lake have a northward ascent of about 
a foot per mile along their explored extent of about 400 miles; but the 
latest and lowest of its beaches, formed while the central part of the 
waning ice-sheet yet remained as a barrier on the country traversed 
by the Nelson River, are very nearly horizontal. The differential uplift 
of the Lake Agassiz basin is thus proved to have been nearly completed 
while the contintental ice-sheet was being melted away. Similarly a 
comparison of the higher and lower beaches of the Laurentian glacial 
lakes, which preceded the present Great Lakes, proves that the crustal 
uplift there was in progress and was nearly completed during the clos- 
ing stages of the Ice Age. It is wholly inconsistent with these observa- 
tions, made in contiguous parts of our continental area, to suppose that 
the country east of Lake Huron continued to retain a large part of its 
Late Glacial depression through 35,000 years after the departure of the 
ice there, and that only 3,500 years ago a large uplift there turned the 
drainage of the 3 upper lakes southward through Lake Erie, enlarging 
the Niagara river, and causing its erosion to attain the present rela- 
tively rapid rate. 

Before accepting the decisions of Spencer for the age of Niagara 
Falls, the reader should go over the numerous former studies of this 
question by Lyell, Hall, Gilbert, Wright, Pohlman, the present writer, 
and others, which, like the study of St. Anthony Falls by Winchell, and 
like many other estimates and computations of the duration of Post- 
glacial time, seem to converge into a demonstration that the great con- 
tinental ice-sheets melted away between 10,000 and 5,000 years ago. 


WARREN UPHAM. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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PRESERVATION OF THE MAN MOUND, WISCONSIN 


HE unveiling of the tablet at Man Mound, near Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, on August 13, marks another advance in the 
interest which is awakening in our country for the preser- 
vation of our antiquities. In October, 1907, the land on 

which Man Mound is located was purchased by the Wisconsin Arche- 
ological Society and the Sauk County Historical Society, jointly. The 
land has been converted into a park called Man Mound Park and a fit- 
ting bronze tablet erected. A short account of the history of the mound 
since its discovery by W. H. Canfield in 1859, was given in the address 
of Mr. Charles E. Brown, Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, from which we abstract the following: 
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In the year 1859 the attention of W. H. Canfield, a pioneer civil 
engineer and antiquarian of Sauk County and coworker of Wisconsin’s 
distinguished archeologist, Dr. I. A. Lapham, was directed by some 
pioneer settler to this great mound. He visited the locality and on 
July 23, 1859, prepared an accurate survey of it, an illustration of 
which he afterward caused to appear in his Outline Sketches of Sauk 
County, published by him in 1861. 














TABLET AT MAN MOUND UNVEILED IN 1908 


He deemed the mound of sufficient importance to report its dis- 
covery to Doctor Lapham, who published a brief description and fig- 
ure of it in an article appearing in Vol. 4, Wis. Hist-Colls., of the year 
1859, in which he said: 

“IT wish to announce the discovery by Mr. William H. Canfield, 
near Baraboo, in Sauk County, of an ancient artificial mound, or earth- 
work of the most strange and extraordinary character of any 
yet brought to light. It represents, as will be seen by the 
accompanying drawing, very clearly and decidedly, the human 
form, in the act of walking, and with an expression of boldness and 
decision that cannot be mistaken. The figure is no less than 214 ft. in 
length; the head 30 ft. long; the body 100 ft. and the legs 84 ft. The 
head lies toward the south and the motion is westward. All of the 
lines of this most singular effigy are curved gracefully, and much care 
has been bestowed upon its construction. The head is ornamented 
with two projections or horns, giving a comical expression to the whole 
figure. The arms and legs are too short for the proper proportion, 
and the lower part of the body is too narrow, but with these exceptions 
the general proportions are good.” 
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MAN MOUND AS SURVEYED BY W. H. CANFIELD IN 1859 


In more recent years, brief descriptions of the Man Mound by 
Dr. Stephen D. Peet appeared in Vol. 1 of the American Antiquarian, 
and in Emblematic and Animal Effigy Mounds (Preh. Am., V. II), of 
which he is the author. In the latter work he offers the suggestion 
that the Man Mound bears a resemblance to some of the descriptions 
of and may have been intended by its ancient Indian builders to rep- 
resent the powerful Dakotan divinity, Hekoya, who is frequently 
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shown in their picture writing as having his head surmounted by a 
pair of horns. ; 

The mound has been frequently described by other authors in other 
articles and publications and it is largely through these its existence 
is now known not only throughout our own state and other states, 
but also in foreign lands. 

During the year 1905 when the Messrs. A. B. Stout and H. E. Cole 
were conducting an archeological survey of the mounds and other 
aboriginal evidences in Eastern Sauk County for the Wisconsin Arche- 
ological Society they visited the site of the Man Mound and became 
greatly impressed with its interest, importance and value. They also 
learned upon inquiry that the owner of the land, which was then over- 
grown with wild vines, brush and small trees, cared nothing for the 
great earth work and intended to soon grub and break up the ground 
and to place the tract under cultivation. - With laudable zeal they 
endeavored to create an interest in the preservation of the mound by 
the acquirement of the property. They appealed to both the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society and the Sauk County Historical Society which 
appeals were favorably received and plans for its preservation gradu- 
ally matured. 

An option on the property was secured by Mr. Stout and at a 
special meeting of the Executive Board of the Wisconsin Archeolog- 
ical Society, held in Milwaukee on December 27, 1906, he appeared and 
introduced the matter of raising by popular subscription a special 
fund of $300.00 for its purchase and improvement. His proposal was 
received with enthusiasm and it was decided to appoint two commit- 
tees, one consisting of local and the other of Baraboo members, for the 
purpose of securing the required amount. 

The committees named were the Messrs. A. B. Stout, H. E. Cole, 
and Jacob Van Orden of Baraboo, and E. P. Nemmers, T. D. Schilling 
and Charles E. Brown. Mr. Schilling being unable to serve was suc- 
ceeded in his place on the committee by Miss Julia A. Lapham, of 
Oconomowoc. 

The Sauk County Historical Society had already promised its 
aid, and through the enthusiasm of Miss Lapham, then and now 
chairman of its landmarks committee, the assistance of various clubs 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s clubs was obtained. Each 
organization issued appeals for subscriptions to its members and 
friends and at a meeting of the Executive Board of the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society held on July 8, 1907, Secretary Charles E. 
Brown was able to report a total of $240.85 collected from all sources 
and the preservation of the Man Mound was assured. Other sub- 
scriptions followed and soon the entire amount of money desired had 
been obtained. In the meantime it was learned with regret by the 
other societies that the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s clubs not 
being incorporated could not legally share, as had been intended, in 
the title to the property. 
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On October 12, therefore, the tract of land including the great 
Man Mound was purchased from Alba Hoege and wife, Nellie Hoege, 
for the sum of $225.00 by the Wisconsin Archeological Society and the 
Sauk County Historical Society, the Messrs. Jacob Van Orden and 
H. E. Cole acting as the agents of the societies. 
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TERRA COTTA HEAD FROM OLD SAMSOUN 


ASSYRIAN INFLUENCE IN ASIA MINOR 


HE accompanying illustration gives a picture of a terra cotta 
head about 4 by 6 in. in size, made of gray clay, and 
found not long since at Old Samsoun on the coast of the 
Black Sea. The original belongs to the Anatolia Archzo- 

logical Club of Marsovan, Turkey. Amisus was an important city 
from the earliest times, and was supposed by Strabo to have been 
founded by Milesians. The original site of the city, now devoted to 
wheat fields, was truly magnificent. It occupied a level table-land 
approximately a mile by half a mile in extent, with its northern tip 
laved at the foot by the Black Sea waves, the ground dropping abruptly 
away at the two sides and narrowing at the rear until a single castle 
would command the approach. 
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The special interest of this head lies in the fact that it seems to 
betray an undoubted Assyrian influence. Professor Sayce showed in 
the Contemporary Review for June, 1907, that there was an Assyrian 
military colony located at Kul Tepe, near the subsequent Cesarea 
Mazaca, in the Abrahamic age. Dr. David M. Robinson in his history 
of “Ancient Sinope” argues, (pp. 145 ff.), that “The early foundations 
of Sinope are probably Assyrian,” and he presents a variety of evi- 
dences in support of his claim, though Sinope also has often been sup- 
posed to have been first settled by Milesians. Now, if I am not mis- 
taken, this picture brings to light another link in the chain of evidence 
that there was Assyrian influence in Asia Minor, even as far as the 
Black Sea, before the days of Greek colonization. Assyria was once 
at home in Amisus. 

GrorcE E. WHITE. 

Marsovan, Turkey in Asia. 
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HE quarterly Statements of July and October continue to 
describe the careful and painsteking work of Dr. Macalister 
and his laborers in the excavations at Gezer. His superior 
knowledge and judgment, as well as the thoroughness of his 

work in unearthing the treasures of this old city of the Cannanites, 
must prove of value to all archeological students, and especially to 
those interested in Palestine research. 

It has been known for some years that Meren-Ptah, the Egyptian 
king of the XIII century B. C., had seized Gezer. But now there has 
come to light, an ivory pectoral with a figure of the king adoring the 
god Thoth and the cartouches of Meren-Ptah. This was found on the 
rock at the northern end of the new trench recently excavated in the 
central valley. The straight side of the pectoral is 214 in. long, and 
the ivory still retains the green enamel which filled the broader parts 
of the cuttings. This object is specially interesting in connection with 
the allusion to a capture of Gezer on the famous “Israel’’ stele; it is also 
the first time that Doctor Macalister has come in contact with Meren- 
Ptah himself inside the city. 

A feature of the Gezer excavations from the beginning has been 
the number of small votive altars found in the upper stratum, some 
apparently meant for incense-burners showing the marks of fire. Sev- 
eral new ones bearing very curious figures have lately been uncovered. 
The conjecture is thrown out by Doctor Macalister that they came from 
a temple, possibly the one destroyed by Simon Maccabeus. 

In a cistern with pottery contemporary with the XVIII Egyptian 
dynasty fragments of three fine alabaster vases were found much 
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broken but very nearly complete; also a beautiful saucer 2 in. high and 
65¢ in. across. It is in many small pieces, but fortunately, enough have 
been recovered to reconstruct the whole with certainty. It is made of 
a porous porcelain of greyish white color; the designs are insized and 
inlaid with cyanose, whose delicate blue color shows effectively against 
the white background. The bottom is perfect; showing the design on 
the underside which is elaborate. In the trench also a collection of 
ornaments for the fingers, ear, and arm, in silver were found 
deposited in the bottom of a broken jar, also two scarabs character- 
istic of the XII dynasty, bearing the spirals and symetrically disposed 
symbols characteristic of that period. On the same day and on the 
same level a short distance from where the pot was deposited, Doctor 
Macalister found a scarab of one of the Hyksos kings. 

At the time of writing the October report, work had been sus- 
pended for one week to allow the fellahin to finish their summer harvest 
of millet and sesame and this Doctor Macalister believes will be the 
last interruption before the work closes. The permit for the excava- 
tions in Gezer, always so difficult to obtain, lapses in March, until 
which time if sufficient funds are contributed, the work can be pushed 
with great vigor. 

All subscribers receive the illustrated Quarterly and the Secretary 
would be glad to have the list extended. 

Mary A. WRIGHT, 
Honorary U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME, VOLUME II* 


OUR papers prepared by members of the American School 
of Classical studies in Rome appear in the second volume 
issued by the Archzological Institute of America under the 
above title. The expense of this publication was met by a 

grant from the Carnegie Institution. 

The first paper on The Advancement of Officers in the Roman 
Army, is by George Allen. He presents a plan indicating the relative 
rank of officers in the Roman army, for which he has used “only epi- 
graphic material.” “The present paper,” he states, “‘is essentially an 
index to the inscriptional evidence for the advancement of Roman 
officers.” 





*Supplementary Papers of the American chool of lassical Studies in Rome. Vol. II. 
By George Henry Allen, Charles Densmore Curtis, James C. Egbert, and Albert William Van 
Buren. Pp. x, 293. Illustrated. Macmillan Co., New York, 1908. 
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Mr. C. Densmore Curtis in his paper on Roman Monumental 
<Irches, discusses briefly the origin of the “so-called ‘triumhal 
Arch’ ” and “describes in chronological order such examples as still 
remain, or have been accurately described before their destruction.” 
The term “triumphal arch” he considers as a misnomer, the indis- 
criminate use of which doubtless arose under the influence “of the 
reliefs on the Arch of Titus, and the inscription on that of Constan- 
tine.” 

Mr. Curtis classifies these arches under 5 periods. The first 
includes those of the reign of Augustus; the second, Tiberius to Had- 
rian; the third, Hadrian to Septimius Severus; the fourth, Septimius to 
Constantine; and the fifth, Constantine to the end of the Empire. 

Albert W. Van Buren’s transcription of The Palimpsest of 
Cicero’s De Re Publica is the third paper and is designed to accom- 
pany the facsimile and not as an independent publication. 

Inscriptions from Rome and Central Italy, by James C. Egbert, is 
the last paper. The inscriptions here described and pictured are ones 
which were discovered or brought to the author’s notice in 
1903-4, during which time he was Professor of Latin in the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome. 


A HISTORY OF THE}}ANCIENT EGYPTIANS* 


HIS volume by Dr. Breasted is largely a condensation of his 

more exhaustive volume under the title of A History of 

Egypt which appeared in 1905 and was reviewed by us at 

some length. He has, however, brought it strictly up-to- 

date and made it somewhat more a history of the “Egyptian People.” 

The book is characterized by its interesting and scholarly style. In 

regard to the relative age of Babylonian and Egyptian civilizations he 

concludes in favor of the latter. “The new-found ev idence that the 

first and third dynasties of Babylon were contemporaneous with the 

second, has also settled the problem, whether the civilization of the 

Nile or of the Euphrates is older, in favor of Egypt, where the forma- 

tion of a homogeneous, united state, embracing the whole country 

under the successive dynasties, is over a thousand years older than in 

Babylonia. We possess no monument of Babylonia, as Eduard Meyer 
recently remarked to the author, older than 3000 B. C.” 

Doctor Breasted adds a chapter of notes on the recent discoveries 

in Egypt. In one of these he refers to Winckler’s Hittite discoveries 

in Asia Minor and notes that: ‘The recent evidence of a Hittite inva- 


*4 History of the Ancient Egyptians. By James Henry Breasted, Ph.D. pp. xiii, 460. 
4 maps, 3 plans. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1908. 
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sion of Babylonia about 1750 B. C. (King KSEH, II, 148) shows that 
there was a great expansion of Hittite power at just the time when the 
Hyksos were entering Egypt.” Concerning this fact he aptly remarks 
that the “Hy ksos empire was thus thrown back upon Egypt.” “Or,” 
he continues, “was the Hyksos invasion of Egypt itself Hittite?” 


fob 
SYSTEMATISCHE BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER PALASTINA- 
LITERATUR* 


ITERATURE on Palestine is so voluminous that a Bibliog- 
raphy covering the whole field, both of books and current 
magazine articles, has been greatly needed. The task of 
preparing such a bibliography has been undertaken by 

Dr. P. Thomsen, of Dresden, Germany. The first volume has just been 
issued and covers the literature which has appeared in Europe and 
America during the years 1895-1904. Doctor Thomsen proposes to 
publish this Bibliography every fifth year, the next volume, for the 
years 1905-1909 to appear in 1910. The subjects include Ancient and 
Modern History, the Crusades, Historical Geography and Topography, 
Archeology, Modern Palestine, maps and pictures. An index of the 
authors cited with page references is a valuable addition to the work. 


bof 
REMAINS OF GOSPELS AND SAYINGS OF CHRIST** 


URING the first and early part of the second centuries of 
our era there were numerous traditions both oral and 
written concerning the life, work and sayings of Christ, 
beside the four Gospels as now accepted. Although most 

of our knowledge of these has been derived from references to them by 
the early Church Fathers, usually to combat their authenticity, yet there 
have been discovered from time to time fragments of these so-called 
gospels and sayings, which are of considerable interest and of more or 
less value to the theological student. One of the best known of these 
fragments is doubtless the Egyptian Papyrus containing the New 
Logia of Jesus, which was discovered in 1897, a reproduction of which 
forms the frontispiece to Dr. Pick’s recent volume. 
The task of collating these fragments has been undertaken by Rev. 
3ernhard Pick, Ph.D., D.D., and the result of his work is a volume 
under the title of Paralipomena. 


*Systematische Bibliographie der Palastina-Literatur. Auf Veranlassung des deutschen 
Vereins zur Erforschung Palastinas bearbeitet von Peter Thomsen, Ph.D. I. Band, 1895- 
1904. Pp. xvi, 203. Rudolf Haupt, Leipzig and New York, 1908 

**Paralipomena, Remains of Gospels and Sayings of Christ, by Rev. Bernard Pick, 
Ph.D., D.D. pp. xi, 158. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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The author thinks that the Church in the second century “on the 
whole showed a good sense for the genuine and original.’ “But,” he 
continues, “when we meet-in the extra-canonical gospels with traits 
which are homogeneous to the Christ-picture of the gospels, let us not 
disregard them but rather look upon them, though cautiously, as an 
enrichment of the same.’’ The fragments here presented for study he 
adds, are “no mere literary curiosity nor a barren study. For as the 
late Bishop Westcott said: “There are some fragments which appear 
to contain true and original traits of the Lord’s teaching, and as such 
are invested with the greatest interest.’”’ (p. viii.) 

The following gospel fragments are given: The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, The Gospel of the Ebionites, The Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, The Gospel of Thomas, Matthias Traditions, The Gospel of 
Philip, The Gospel of Eve, The Fayum-Fragment, The Gospel-Frag- 
ments and Oxyrhynchus Logia of the Oxyrhynchus finds, The Gospel 
of Peter, Four Coptic Gospel Fragments, Some Manuscript Readings, 
and scattered sayings from 53 different authors or documents. 

One of the most important and valuable parts of this volume is 
the comprehensive bibliography covering 56 pages. All students of 
the New Testament and even those who cannot claim to make it a study 
will be interested in this volume by Doctor Pick. 


bob 


GOSPEL DEVELOPMENT* 


VALUABLE work on the comparison of the Gospels 

entitled Gospel Development has been prepared by Rev. 

Caleb Theophilus Ward. The volume represents a vast 

-amount of work. In his arrangement of the parallel 

columns he has departed from the usual custom and has undertaken the 

more difficult task of placing similar ideas rather than similar words in 

juxtaposition. The author takes the “Gospel according to Mark as the 

standard, dividing it up into convenient sections, each relating to a 

distinct event, combining with these several sections everything of 

similar character to be found in the other Gospels ; then arranging what 

is left after the same plan—first, of those passages which appear in the 

two remaining Synoptic records, and second, of those which are pecu- 

liar toeach. As to the fourth Gospel, the few incidents that correspond 

with those of the first three are joined with them, to show the contrast 

in description; while the greater portion of its contents, including all 
the discourses, is appropriately placed at the end.” (p. xi.) 


*Gospel Development, a Study of the Origin and growth of the Four Gospels by Mutual 
Comparison. In Two Divisions, Comparison in Language and Comparison in Subject, by 
Rev. Caleb Theophilus Ward, M.A. pp. xiii, 404. Synoptic Publication Co. Brooklyn. — 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


GIFT TO THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS.—Reports 
from London say that William Waldorf Astor has given $5,000 to 
assist the British School at Athens in carrying on its excavations in 
Laconia, Greece. 


NEW ITALIAN ARCH-EOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—An Italian 
archeological society for work in Egypt is being formed. Among 
those supporting it, are Prof. Pasquale Villari, Senator Comparetti, 
and Prof. G. Vitelli, of Florence. 


FOUNDATION SACRIFICE AT GEZER.—The skeleton of a 
youth who had been cut in two was found in one of the foundation sac- 
rifices uncovered. As yet the motive for this sundering of the body has 
not been found. 


MANUSCRIPTS LOST.—A_ number of valuable papyri 
belonging to Johns Hopkins University were so damaged by water in 
a fire in McC oy Hall on September 17 that they were “rendered unde- 
cipherable. 


TO EXCAVATE MEMPHIS.—The Egyptian Research 
Account expects to begin excavating Memphis this winter. The cost 
of the work of excavating the temple sites alone is estimated at $15,000 
a year for 15 years. 


MYCENAZAN TOMBS.—Doctor Dorpfeld announced early in 
the year the discovery of 3 Mycenzan tombs in the district of Mar- 
mara, Greece. Thousands of Mycenzean vase fragments and many 
metal objects of unexplained use were found. 


ANIMAL DRAWINGS AT GEZER.—Mr. Macalister reports 
finding a cave at Gezer with very primitive drawings of animals. He 
says that they bear a striking resemblance to the sketches attributed to 
palzolithic man elsewhere. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SAALBURG, GERMANY.—Several 
buildings near the villa at Saalburg have been explored recently. Work 
on the large rectangular structure already known shows that the south- 
ern part of it had 5 rooms and that 3 of these had hypocaustic heating. 
Many stamped bricks were found. 
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PREHISTORIC WRITINGS FOUND IN MEXICO.—It is 
reported that hieroglyphics upon the walls of a cave have been found 
recently in Espinaza del Diabola, Tepic, Mexico. This may prove 


valuable in the study of the history of the former inhabitants of that 
part of Mexico. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT GIZEH.—The work of the 
Egyptian Research Account at Gizeh has recently brought ‘to light 
remains of the first 3 dynasties. The civilization appears to have been 


similar to that of Abydos. Stone vases as well as ivory and flint objects 
were found. 


FORGOTTEN LANGUAGE DISCOVERED.—Manuscripts 
containing parts of the New Testament have recently been found in 
Eastern Turkestan. The language is unmistakably of Aryan origin, 
of the Indo-Germanic family, but there is no historical record of it. 


TEMPLE OF SATURN AT DOUGGA, AFRICA.—At 
Dougga, French archeologists have recently discovered a temple of 
Saturn, with a large number of columns still well preserved. A statue 
of Athena with a girdle ornamented with the head of Medusa, and an 
Apollo nearly to ft. high are the most important finds. There were 
also some inscriptions. 





HITTITE MONUMENTS.—W. A. Robinson reports the dis- 
covery of a monument on one of the mountain ridges northwest of 
Kaisarie, Asia Minor. It represents an eagle in granite perched upon 
a rock. The rock is cut so that from the side it looks like half of an 


arch. On each of 3 sides of the pedestal is carved a crouching lion in 
high relief. 


PYRAMID OF LISHT.—The expedition of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York City to the pyramid of Lisht has cleared the 
northern side of the pyramid and uncovered the entrance. Work has 
also been begun at the Oasis of Kharga, which it is believed will be 


important in the study of the Greco-Roman and early Christian 
periods. 


RUSSIAN ETHNOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION TO KAM- 
TSCHATKA.—™M. T. P. Riabouchinsky at his own expense but with 
the active codperation of the Russian Geographical Society, left St. 
Petersburg early in May for Kamtschatka. The expedition comprises 
5 sections—viz. geographical, botanical, zoological, meteorological,and 
ethnological. The ethnological section will first visit the Aleutian and 

3ehring Islands, not reaching Kamtschatka until the autumn of 1909. 
They will seek to discover traces of the oldest aborigines. 
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DOMESTICATION OF THE HORSE BY CAVE-MAN IN 
FRANCE.—M. Edward Piette has found carvings and drawings of 
the age of Cave-man which lead him to conclude that these cave- 
dwellers had domesticated the horse. A number of the drawings found 
in the cave of Dordogne and Sanders show horses’ heads with bridles, 
which fact has brought him to this conclusion. 


ABBEY OF MONT ST. MICHEL, FRANCE.—In 1874 the 
French Government placed the old Abbey of Mont St. Michel under 
the care of the Department of Fine Arts. On July 17, 1908, a second 
decree was issued placing the so-called “town ramparts” also under 
their care, so that they will now be treated as “Historical Monuments” 
and cannot be touched except by the consent of the Committee of His- 
torical Monuments. 


PLACE OF WOMEN AMONG THE HITTITES.— Doctor 
Winckler’s studies of Hittite remains makes it clear that women played 
an important part in politics in those ancient days. As an example, 
there is extant a letter from ‘‘the wife of Rameses to her royal sister 
of the Hittites commenting on the treaty and expressing her satisfac- 
tion at its ratification.”” He inclines to the theory that the Hittites were 
an Indo-Germanic people, for certain references in tablets indicate an 
acquaintance with the gods of India. 


METHODS OF WORK AT KARNAK.—The methods used by 
Maspero in raising the buried statues from the bottom of the pit at 
Karnak are interesting. The water is pumped out in the day time, but 
at night it is turned in again, to prevent the depredations of thieves. 
Most of the finds are from the period between the XIX dynasty and the 
Persian conquest, though some are of earlier origin. The deposit of 
statues took place after the Macedonian conquest, when the temple was 
restored and many votive offerings were buried to make room. 


EARLY GREEK PAINTINGS.—At Pagasz, near Volo, Thes- 
saly, a large number of painted grave stele have been found. The 
paintings are fairly well.preserved on about 200 of them, and 30 are in 
almost perfect condition. Their importance is largely in the light 
thrown upon the history of Greek painting. They are nearly all of the 
same type and belong to the Hellenistic period, as is proved by one 
bearing the epitaph of a soldier who died in the battle of Thebes in 
Phthiotis, 217 B. C. The color seems to have been applied directly to 
the marble. 


ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF EGYPT.—Prof G. Elliott 
Smith, the Egyptologist, is reported as saying that Egypt and Nubia 
were very early inhabited by the same race which, with little if any 
change in physical characteristics, has persisted to the present day in 
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Egypt. The individuals were small, the average man being 5 ft. 3 in. 
tall; the hair was dark and wavy, not wooly ; their heads were long and 
narrow. They shared the distinguishing characteristics of the people 
bordering the Mediterranean. There was some slight infusion of 
negro blood. 


EXPEDITION FROM PHILLIPS ACADEMY TO THE 
OZARK MOUNTAINS.—During May, 1908, Mr. W. K. Moorehead 
and Dr. Charles Peabody had charge of explorations in the rock- 
shelters of the Ozark Mountains for Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. The explorers met with numerous traces of a com- 
paratively primitive culture. Stone and bone implements were 
plentiful and well made, but the pottery was scarce and rude. There 
was a marked contrast between the Ozark field and the low-lying - 
southeastern section of the state. 


WORK AT OLYMPIA.—In April and May, 1908, work at 
Olympia between the Pelopian, Herzeum and Metroum revealed a 
prehistoric stratum with the foundations of 6 houses, 4 of which have 
a similar plan—a semicircular apse attached to a quadrangular room. 
Most of the pottery is monochrome, hand made, and poorly burned. It 
is very much like the pottery of Leucas and Pylos. Stone implements 
were found. In the western court of the Prytaneum was discovered 
a stone foundation 42.6 ft. long and 9.8 ft. wide at the center and 
tapering to the ends. 


THE SEVEN YEARS OF FAMINE.—One of the most inter- 
esting of recent discoveries in Egypt is that of the hieroglyphic record 
of the 7 years of famine, described in Genesis. Brugsch Bey, Maspero’s 
colleague at the Cairo Museum, made the discovery and has deciph- 
ered it. The inscriptions tell that the Nile did not overflow for 7 years 
and that therefore the vegetation withered and failed, the land was 
devoid of crops, and famine, pestilence, and misery devastated the 
country. The date of this record is 1700 B. C., which is the date of the 
close of the years of famine as given in the book of Genesis. 


THE SAWTELL AVENUE MOUND, CLEVELAND.—The 
last prehistoric artificial mound within the limits of Cleveland, in fact 
the last large mound in that vicinity, has just been removed. Originally 
it extended 75 ft. east and west, 63 ft. north and south, and was Io ft. 
high. It was composed of red sand-gravel and clay. There were no 
bones and no objects within the mound itself. Trenches run beneath 
the mound to a depth of 5 ft. uncovered 6 skeletons at a distance of 
from 6 to 23 ft. from the center of the tumulus, and 4 to 6 ft. below the 
surface. Some charcoal lay immediately above the two skeletons 
nearest the center. The finds are now in the possession of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society. 
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PLACE OF WOMEN AMONG THE HITTITES.— Doctor 
Winckler’s studies of Hittite remains makes it clear that women played 
an important part in politics in those ancient days. As an example, 
there is extant a letter from “the wife of Rameses to her royal sister 
of the Hittites commenting on the treaty and expressing her satisfac- 
tion at its ratification.” He inclines to the theory that the Hittites were 
an Indo-Germanic people, for certain references in tablets indicate an 
acquaintance with the gods of India. 


METHODS OF WORK AT KARNAK.—The methods used by 
Maspero in raising the buried statues from the bottom of the pit at 
Karnak are interesting. The water is pumped out in the day time, but 
at night it is turned in again, to prevent the depredations of thieves. 
Most of the finds are from the period between the XIX dynasty and the 
Persian conquest, though some are of earlier origin. The deposit of 
statues took place after the Macedonian conquest, when the temple was 
restored and many votive offerings were buried to make room. 


EARLY GREEK PAINTINGS.—At Pagasez, near Volo, Thes- 
saly, a large number of painted grave stele have been found. The 
paintings are fairly well. preserved on about 200 of them, and 30 are in 
almost perfect condition. Their importance is largely in the light 
thrown upon the history of Greek painting. They are nearly all of the 
same type and belong to the Hellenistic period, as is proved by one 
bearing the epitaph of a soldier who died in the battle of Thebes in 
Phthiotis, 217 B. C. The color seems to have been applied directly to 
the marble. 


ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF EGYPT.—Prof G. Elliott 
Smith, the Egyptologist, is reported as saying that Egypt and Nubia 
were very early inhabited by the same race which, with little if any 
change in physical characteristics, has persisted to the present day in 
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Egypt. The individuals were small, the average man being 5 ft. 3 in. 
tall; the hair was dark and wavy, not wooly ; their heads were long and 
narrow. They shared the drtstinguishing characteristics of the people 
bordering the Mediterranean. There was some slight infusion of 
negro blood. 


EXPEDITION FROM PHILLIPS ACADEMY TO THE 
OZARK MOUNTAINS.—During May, 1908, Mr. W. K. Moorehead 
and Dr. Charles Peabody had charge of explorations in the rock- 
shelters of the Ozark Mountains for Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. The explorers met with numerous traces of a com- 
paratively primitive culture. Stone and bone implements were 
plentiful and well made, but the pottery was scarce and rude. There 
was a marked contrast between the Ozark field and the low-lying 
southeastern section of the state. 


WORK AT OLYMPIA.—In April and May, 1908, work at 
Olympia between the Pelopian, Hereum and Metroum revealed a 
prehistoric stratum with the foundations of 6 houses, 4 of which have 
a similar plan—a semicircular apse attached to a quadrangular room. 
Most of the pottery is monochrome, hand made, and poorly burned. It 
is very much like the pottery of Leucas and Pylos. Stone implements 
were found. In the western court of the Prytaneum was discovered 
a stone foundation 42.6 ft. long and 9.8 ft. wide at the center and 
tapering to the ends. 


THE SEVEN YEARS OF FAMINE.—One of the most inter- 
esting of recent discoveries in Egypt is that of the hieroglyphic record 
of the 7 years of famine, described in Genesis. Brugsch Bey, Maspero’s 
colleague at the Cairo Museum, made the discovery and has deciph- 
ered it. The inscriptions tell that the Nile did not overflow for 7 years 
and that therefore the vegetation withered and failed, the land was 
devoid of crops, and famine, pestilence, and misery devastated the 
country. The date of this record is 1700 B. C., which is the date of the 
close of the years of famine as given in the book of Genesis. 


THE SAWTELL AVENUE MOUND, CLEVELAND.—The 
last prehistoric artificial mound within the limits of Cleveland, in fact 
the last large mound in that vicinity, has just been removed. Originally 
it extended 75 ft. east and west, 63 ft. north and south, and was Io ft. 
high. It was composed of red sand-gravel and clay. There were no 
bones and no objects within the mound itself. Trenches run beneath 
the mound to a depth of 5 ft. uncovered 6 skeletons at a distance of 
from 6 to 23 ft. from the center of the tumulus, and 4 to 6 ft. below the 
surface. Some charcoal lay immediately above the two skeletons 
nearest the center. The finds are now in the possession of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT OLBIA.—Excavations on the site of 
ancient Olbia about 15 miles from Nicolaieff, Southern Russia, during 
August brought to light the foundations of what is presumed to be the 
fortress, lying north of the ancient site. A sepulchral slab 42 by 30 in. 
was found bearing a well preserved Greek inscription in red. The color 
is very fresh in this and in other of the inscriptions uncovered. A 
handsome vase of the [V or V century B. C. with heads of Amazons on 
one side and horses and men on the other, was found. From one of the 
tombs a “small gilded terra cotta Eros, with a high headdress” was 
taken. Another interesting find was a ‘gilded spindle of human bones.” 


MOUNDS IN PHOCIS, GREECE.—Several mounds near 
Elatea, in Phocis, have been opened as well as a large one near Cheer- 
onea. On this large mound and near it were the remains of neolithic 
dwellings, as well as many bones of animals, neolithic vases, stone 
implements and terra cotta idols. There may have been a temple on 
top at the earliest historic period of Greece. Remains of human skel- 
etons were unearthed 8 or 9 ft. below the surface, indicating that the 
mounds were originally funerary. Some of the vases are of beautiful 
shape. One type is decorated in white on black, while another has red 
geometrical patterns on white. 


MOUNDS IN MANITOBA.—Prof. Henry Montgomery, of 
Toronto University, has recently been investigating some of the 
mounds in Manitoba. He has found copper and seashell ornaments, 
indicating that this race had communication with those in the Missis- 
sippi valley. Although there are no traces of boats, Professor Mont- 
gomery believes that they made use of the river in their journeyings. 
Excellent pottery, as well as weapons, were discovered. The indica- 
tions are that Manitoba supported a larger population formerly than 
now. At Pilot mound he discovered a painter’s palette made of granite. 
It has a shallow bowl shaped to fit the left hand. 

Earth works 2700 ft. long were also investigated. Professor 
Montgomery is of the opinion that they were used as a stadium from 
which to witness cremation ceremonies, evidences of which he found 
near by. Noclue as to any connections of this people with other known 
prehistoric races was discovered. 


APPENDICITIS AND OTHER MALADIES OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT.—The Royal College of Surgeons at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
England, has recently been presented by the Egyptian Government with 
a pathological collection showing “the injuries, maladies and peculiari- 
ties of the people who lived in the Valley of the Nile from prehistoric 
until early Christian times—a period of about 5,000 years.” “In a post- 
Roman grave a woman was discovered so well preserved that it is pos- 
sible to say that she suffered from the condition now known as appendi- 
citis. This is considered to be the earliest evidence of this malady.” 
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Fractured bones in the collection show that the ancient surgeons were 
very successful in treating such injuries. The ulna is the bone most 
often found to have been broken and set. This is accounted for by their 
peculiar style of fencing. ‘Gout was found in an early Christian sub- 
ject, but no irrefutable evidence is forthcoming of tuberculosis.” 


WORK AT SUSA.—During the last 3 months M. de Morgan has 
been continuing his researches in Susa and has met with success equal 
to that which crowned his earlier efforts on this site. Terra cotta play- 
things—‘“‘tiny chariots, rams, etc., mounted on rollers’—have been 
found which show the similarity of such toys pulled around the streets 
by Chaldean children 5,000 years ago with those of our own dav. 


The old town forms, at more than 75 ft. below the present level of the soil, 
and immediately above the original soil a layer of from 12 to 15 meters thick. In 
this long zone, the antiquity of which is attested by irrefutable inscriptions, have 
been found an immense quantity of objects—relics from the cemetery, painted 
vases of curious design, spearheads, axes, saws, and cooking utensils in bronze, 
alabaster (sic) weapons of the most refined workmanship, and notably a vast 
collection of admirably carved or graven images. There are hardly any specimens 
of gold or silver or of jewelry, the town having been sacked over and over again. 
There is a fine statue of King Karibusha-Shushinak, whose throne is adorned 
with bas-relief lions heraldically treated, a superb head of an hereditary priest- 
prince, a fine sculptured stele of Sargon the Elder about 3800 B. C. representing 
warriors and captives, and vultures feeding on corpses. 


INDIAN RELICS FROM COMANCHE, TEX.—Mr. W. 
Straley, who has recently moved to Nelson, Nebr., from Comanche, 
Tex., has just published a little booklet on the Indian sites and relics 
found near his former home. It is specially interesting because it 
indicates an awakening of interest in local archeology. 

On Willow Branch, a tributary of Mercer’s Creek, 6 miles south 
of Comanche, there is an extensive prehistoric burial site. “The graves 
are covered with an arch [ ?] of limestone, which protrudes above the 
surface of the ground, and form a circle some 10 or 15 ft. in diameter. 
This limestone had to be carried some distance, as there is none in the 
immediate vicinity.” One of the graves opened contained a partially 
decayed skeleton in a sitting position, with the chin between the knees. 
It was only a few feet below the surface. 

Arrow and spear-heads are numerous near a spring with a con- 
stant flow and along the streams in this neighborhood. They are 
of flint, limestone and slate. There are also hammers, pestles, 
scrapers, etc. 


THE SIZE OF BABYLON.—The German Oriental Society by 
its exploration of the walls of Babylon has upset the old ideas of the 
great extent of the city. A wall 25 ft. thick, with buttresses every 60 
ft. was found and traced. The enclosed area was only about one square 
mile. Fewer gates were discovered than tradition had attributed to 
the city. 

In the “palace” mound were two palaces, one built by Nabopo- 
lassar and one by Nebuchadrezzar. A street separated them. The 
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newer of the two is on the eastern side and consists of several groups 
of chambers arranged around quadrangles. The royal quadrangle, 
entered by a double gateway, is the larger; facing this on the south is 
the royal audience chamber of Selamlik. The facade of the chamber 
was richly decorated with floral designs in enameled brick. At the 
south end of the room is a deep alcove, where the throne was placed. 
The buildings were characterized by dull, monotonous brickwork, 
without decoration. 


PUEBLOS IN THE RITO DE LOS FRIJOLES CANYON.— 
During the summer just past, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett has been con- 
ducting excavations in the Frijoles Canyon, 20 miles west of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. The great pueblo there is circular, built around a court. 
It is 7 rooms deep and although it originally contained from 700 to 800 
rooms, now only about 400 can be restored. Forty were cleared last 
summer so that the type of the ruin became apparent. There were 3 
kivas or ceremonial rooms within the court. The smallest of these, 
30 ft. in diameter, was excavated and proved to be similar to the kivas 
of modern pueblos, with a shaft and vent hole on the east wall. Each 
clan seems to have had its own sanctuary, but there are indications of a 
general sanctuary as well. This, the largest of the 3, is an enormous 
underground circular structure of stone, entered through a trap-door in 
the roof. In the center of the floor was a fireplace through which men 
from the underworld were supposed to emerge so as to remain in the 
kiva until their eyes became accustomed to the light. 

Further down the canyon is another circular structure which, at 
first thought to be a reservoir, proved to be another kiva. It is 42 ft. 
in diameter, the largest subterranean sanctuary yet reported in the 
Southwest. Four holes for roof supports were found around the fire- 
place. Beside the air shaft to the east, there was one to the west. There 
is a double wall of tufa blocks around this kiva. 


NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM BEERSHEBA.—In May, 1908, 
while returning from Petra, Mr. Benjamin W. Robinson purchased 
two Greek inscriptions which came from Beersheba. One is a building 
inscription, translated as follows: ‘This new work also arose from 
the same generosity of Stephanus, the wisest and most renowned chief- 
physician of the Royal Palace.” No date is given, but the general 
character of the writing seems to point to the IV century A. D. 

The other is an imperial edict or tax-list. It appears to have been 
translated from Latin into Greek. The left hand side is incomplete. 
The inscription may have been continued on another slab. This is 
especially important as it throws some light on a similar fragment 
found by Mr. Macalister at Beersheba and discussed in the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1902. Mr. Macalister feels confident that these 
two fragments belong to the same inscription. 
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In summing up his preliminary discussion of this new fragment 
in the American Journal of Archaeology, Mr. Robinson says: 


We have. then, two fragments of an imperial edict which regulates the yearly 
tax or pay of certain places and officials of southern Palestine. The edict may 
have been published upon the occasion of a change from payment of tax in kind 
to payment in money. I am informed that a third fragment is now in the hands 
of the Dominicans in Jerusalem. It is to be hoped that its publication may not 
long be delayed. 


CAMP SITE NEAR NELSON, NEBR.—Mr. Straley, in 
his booklet on Paragraphs from a Collector's Note-book, gives the fol- 
lowing description of a camp site near Nelson, Nebr. : 


On Elk Creek, about one mile southwest of the village of Nelson, Nuckolls 
County. Nebraska, in a field on the summit of a ridge is found a place that has the 
appearance of being at one time the camping ground of the Red Man. 

In the several visits I have made the site I have been successful in securing 
a number of arrow-heads, scrapers, an unfinished celt or knife, and many potsherds. 

The finds are made within an area of 100 square yards. 

The ground is scattered over with flakes and spalls of flint, smooth pebbles 
brought from some stream, and pottery which has been broken in the cultivation 
of the soil. 

The arrow-heads are made of yellow and blue flint—the yellow ones are quite 
crude, while the blue points are well shaped, small, thin, and of excellent work- 
manship. 

The pottery has the markings of being formed in bark or cordage, while some 
is smooth; rim pieces are tooled. In color they are light gray to nearly black. 
Very fine gravel was used to temper with. Most sherds are too small to give much 
idea of form, but some rim pieces show them to have been quite graceful vessels. 
T have been informed that the pottery was made in the immediate vicinity. 

Numerous burnt rock and pebbles are found near the site to the south. 

The flint from which the implements ‘are made was’ transported here, as 
there is none in this locality. 

Mr. Ritterbush showed me a number of large yellow flint implements 
(between 6 and Io in. long and from 2 to 3 in.wide) and some pottery (very nearly 
entire) that was plowed up in his father's field one mile south of Nelson. The 
workmanship is similar to that found in the aforementioned site. 

Have heard of no pipes, ceremonials, pestles, mortars etc., being found in the 
vicinity. 

The only axe seen is one owned by Bert Stoner, of Nelson. It was found 
near the town several years ago by him. It is made of green stone and measures 
5% in. long, 234 wide and 2% thick, tapering to an edge; weighs two pounds and 
two ounces. The workmanship is crude, and the groove, in some places, not well 


defined. 
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HOUSES AND IMPLEMENTS OF THE LUISENOS 


The house consisted of a framework of posts, rafters, and poles, 
with a thatching of shuikawat plants. The thatching was then thickly 
covered with soil. The interior of the house was excavated perhaps 
2 ft. Tule houses were built by the mountain Luisefio while at 
San Luis Rey mission. 
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The sweat-house was similar but smaller. Two forked posts were 
erected and connected by a log, on which poles were rested from both 
sides. A thatching of piants was covered with mud, and over this was 
put dry soil. The door was on one of the long sides. The sweat-house 
was not used for dancing, all such functions occurring in the wamgush 
enclosure. The sweat-house was regularly used for sweating in the 
evening, and sometimes in the morning also. After sweating in the 
evening, men slept in the house, not in the sweat-house. The heat in 
the sweat-house was produced directly by fire, not by steam. 

The mortars of the Luisefio are generally large boulders weighing 
perhaps 200 pounds or more. The cavity is conical and pointed rather 
than rounded. The pestles are usually a foot or more long and rather 
unshaped. One or two sides are generally flat, as in Yokuts pestles, 
and the butt end, which is wider than it is thick, has a diameter of about 
half the length of the pestle. On the whole the pestles seem to be 
boulders or slabs which are little worked except at the rather pointed 
pounding end. The most common material is granite. A flat metate, 
malal, was also used. 

Nothing corresponding to a drum is said to have been used in any 
ceremonies. Whistles, bakhal, of cane or reed, huikish, and asphalt, 
shanat, were used at the boys’ initiation, at the time when ‘the boys were 
buried and covered with ants. The pumalum or initiated men danced 
in a circle on this occasion, blowing these whistles and singing in slow 
broken syllables. The chief musical instrument in ceremonies was the 
rattle. This was made of a turtle-shell, paayat, which often contained 
cherry-seeds. String was wound around the shell until the head and 
leg openings were covered. A stick was put through the top and bot- 
tom of the shell until it projected a few inches above and about a foot 
below. Such rattles were used in the singing in the mourning cere- 
monies. They were also used for the dancing in connection with the 
girls puberty ceremony. At this ceremony women danced, while men, 
bending their bodies forward, sang and rattled, stamping one foot. 

Money, auvirat or khenkhat, was made from shells called si’wal, 
probably a clam; khapshut, almeja; and shauvish, a large univalve of 
which the columella was used. The clam shells were made into small 
disks which were perforated and strung. The strings were measured 
around the circumference of the hand, much as by the Yokuts, except 
that the measurement seems to have been a little scantier. The end of 
the string was held between the tips of two fingers. The string was 
then passed entirely around the edge of the hand back to its beginning, 
and continued a second time down one side of the hand to the wrist. 
This measure, approximately one and a half times the circuit of the 
hand and fingers, was half the unit measure, which was called ponko. 
This full measure was also determined by taking the end of the string 
between two finger tips, and then passing around the elbow and back 
to the finger tips. [From A. L. ‘Kroeber in University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 8, No. 3. | 

















